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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Relation of John Locke to English Deism. By S. G. Hefelbower. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1918. — pp. viii, 188. 

To determine the existence and extent of the influence of one thinker upon 
another is a difficult task. In some cases, where doctrines peculiar to one 
man reappear in the work of a successor and where we have some direct 
evidence of relationship, the connections can be established with reasonable 
certainty. But the more we study the history of philosophy the more we 
find that such cases are exceptional. To help us in demonstrating a relation- 
ship we have, as a rule, two classes of evidence to help us: external, consisting 
of agreements and differences in method or idea; internal, consisting of 
definite admissions of indebtedness or hostility. But agreements and differ- 
ences can give us, at best, only presumptive evidence of a real connection: 
they may be accidental, or due to some undiscovered source, or symptomatic 
of a cause upon which both thinkers are dependent. The internal evidence is 
ambiguous, because, since we do not know how the ideas of one man 'in- 
fluence ' another, B may confidently assert that he is a disciple of A when he 
is, as a fact, nothing of the kind, or, on the other hand, he may really have 
been influenced by A without knowing and consequently without stating it. 
In face of these difficulties the historian of philosophy, if he be circumspect, 
usually contents himself with giving us as it were the natural history of ideas 
and touches lightly on the human agencies of transmission. The result is 
that the account becomes vague where the actual influence of particular 
philosophers is in question. 

It is a vagueness of this kind about the relation of Locke to English Deism 
that Professor Hefelbower undertakes to dispel in this study. He is not 
content with traditional estimates, such as that Locke is the "progenitor" 
of the Deists; that they are "the descendants of Locke"; that "from his 
theory of religion came Deism"; that Locke "has an honorable place in the 
history of Deism." He is in search of something more definite. His own 
thesis is that Locke and Deism "are co-ordinate parts of one and the same 
general movement." They "appear as different manifestations of the same 
spirit of the age, which was seen also in all other writers of the liberal party. 
. . . The resemblances between Locke and Deism are not those of parent and 
child, but rather those of fellow-members of the same family. They are 
related, and closely related, but their relation is not causal, nor do they mark 
different stages of the same movement." 

In arguing in support of this conclusion Professor Hefelbower handles the 
problem of method with conspicuous success, — in fact the whole book may 
be taken as a study in the consistent use of an instrument of historical research. 
First, he catalogues the main points of agreement and of difference between 
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Locke and the Deists in regard to their use of the concepts of reason and nature 
and upon religious and theological problems. Secondly, he estimates the 
significance of these agreements and differences in the light of the ideas current 
among all liberal thinkers of the period. His conclusion is that what Locke 
is generally supposed to have contributed to the development of Deism might 
just as well have come from these other sources. The ideas were in the air; 
Locke had no monopoly of them. Where the characteristic doctrines of 
Deism are concerned it is their difference from, not their resemblance to, those 
of Locke that most clearly emerges. Third, he tests this result by a con- 
sideration of the internal evidence. " The internal evidence shows that Locke's 
influence on the deistic movement, when it was at its height, was small, that 
it was greatest in Toland and either negligible or without significance in the 
writings of Wollaston, Tindal, and Morgan, who wrote the most important 
and most characteristic deistic books. As the movement advanced, it seemed 
to get farther away from Locke, and either ignored him or assumed a critical 
attitude toward him, more especially toward his religious views." 

This work has a twofold value for the historian of philosophy. First, a 
general value. It is a brief but an exceedingly detailed study. In a region 
where there is a great temptation to make hasty generalizations the author 
has held himself down to patient and arduous research among the discoverable 
facts. His work seems to me to bear the same relation to the ideal history of 
philosophy as the work of philologists bears to the ideal criticism of literature. 
Professor Hefelbower has done some of the hard digging for foundations with- 
out which stately buildings will not endure. The particular value of his study 
lies, first, in the sharpness with which he has defined the distinguishing marks 
of Deism, second, in the way in which he has brought out the conspicuous 
differences, hitherto little emphasized, between Locke and the Deists. 

As far as a reviewer who has no special knowledge of the period may judge, 
the work has been competently done. It is thorough, the argument is pre- 
sented with admirable clearness, and the author shows a nice sense of propor- 
tion in the balance he maintains between a justice to detail and a feeling for 

perspective. 

Charles A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 

John Dewey's Logical Theory. By Delton Thomas Howard. New York, 

Longmans, Green, & Co., 1918. — pp. v, 135. 

This doctor's thesis from the Sage School of Philosophy, published as No. 
11 in the "Cornell Studies in Philosophy," is a timely work of interest and 
importance. The subject itself deserves careful treatment, and the treatment 
it receives is scholarly and on the whole judicial. Mr. Howard presents, 
largely in Dewey's own words, the views held by the latter at various successive 
stages of their development, going back to the first published articles in 1886. 
The progressive changes of the author studied are brought out clearly. 

Dewey started, as almost every philosophical thinker beginning his work 
in the last decades of the preceding century in America did start, from what 



